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*.* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Problem of Employment 
By Aylmer Vallance 


HE problem of industrial unemployment, present in 

greater or lesser degree in most manufacturing countries 

throughout the past decade, has been <aguled by the 
forces of the world economic crisis to such an extent that its 
current dimensions have gripped, as no other social issue has 
done, the minds of Parliaments and peoples. At all times the 
existence of enforced idleness co-incidentally with unsatisfied 
human wants has justly been regarded by all progressively- 
minded persons as an ugly stigma on the economic structure 
of society ; the picture of an unemployed tailor whose house is 
in ruins, gazing ineffectively across the street at an out-of-work 
building operative whose clothes are in rags, has always been 
an encsudneuie symbol of “‘ something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.”” But just as the holocaust of a great war impresses 
people as differing in kind as well as degree from the cumulative 
tale of a generation’s casualties on some vexed frontier, so the 
impression created by economic evil varies disproportionately 
as its scale extends. With unemployment reckoned in tens of 
thousands, talk of temporary adjustments and “ inevitable 
frictions in the mechanism "’ might carry conviction. To-day, 
when the unemployed in the world’s developed states make up, 
with their dependants, a total of the order of 100 millions, such 
explanations are apt to win less credence. Not merely those 
who are concerned consciously to challenge the existing order, 
but millions who would sincerely disavow any doctrinaire 
political or economic conceptions are seized of the conviction, 
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as never equally before, that something is fundamentally wrong 
and that constructive remedies must be applied. 

It is a conviction which Governments—even in states 
where acceptance of the status quo is traditionally innate—cannot 
safely disregard. Nor are there lacking, from the governmental 
point of view, other cogent reasons for action. Apart from the 
sinister factor of loss of morale among the unemployed millions 
—particularly the young men and women denied even the 
initial chance of learning a trade—not far short of 4 per cent. 
of the whole national income of this country (and for Germany 
the proportion is even higher) is now being devoted to the 
provision of bare maintenance for persons out of work. In 
every industrialized country the burden of financing some form 
or other of economically unremunerative dole, at a time when 
tax-yields are consistently declining, is not merely straining the 
equilibrium of budgets; it is seriously impairing both the 
tax-payer’s effective demand for consumption goods and his 
capacity to invest, and is thereby retarding normal processes of 
recovery. Moreover, even in states where the scales of relief 
are relatively generous, the amount of under-consumption 
represented by current levels of unemployment is _—— y an 
important factor contributing to the ression of prices and 
the consequent vicious spiral of dwindling economic activity. 

Under these circumstances it is small wonder if demands 
for positive employment policies grow increasingly insistent, 
and if remedies for an inherently absurd and tragic situation 
occupy more and more public attention. Nor is it a matter 
for great surprise if many fallacious nostra are popularly can- 
vassed, and considerable confusion of thought arises. In a 
problem bristling with difficulties, Governments—understand- 
ably—move cautiously, hesitantly, or not at all. Public patience 
wears thin ; and every short cut is hailed as a road to recovery, 
without much heed to obstacles and dangers in the way. 
Policies depending in some cases on monetary manipulation, in 
other cases on this or that form of state intervention, are urged 
from all quarters by enthusiastic proponents who have this, at 
least, in common, that they all ad to the creation of what may 
be summarized briefly as “ artificial employment.” It is the 
object of this article to endeavour to disentangle and scrutinize 
some of the suggested ways and means. 

In disorders of the body economic, as in physical maladies, 
prescription which is not preceded by diagnosis is unlikely to be 
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efficacious. Estimation of the merits of different remedies for 
unemployment must obviously depend upon the view taken of its 
causes ; and at the outset a fundamental difference of opinion, 
or at least of emphasis, is to be found between those who 
define the problem entirely or mainly in terms of the unusually 
violent depression which began in the autumn of 1929 and will, 
ex hypothesi, be succeeded by a return to normalcy, and those 
who discern deeper causes underlying—though admittedly 
intensified by—the immediate slump. Yet even those who take 
the “ crisis view" of unemployment are not unanimous in 
their judgment as to the scope for appropriate action. One 
school of thought, imbued with the conviction that recovery is 
to be sought solely in a revival of “ ordinary” industrial 
activity, would have Governments concentrate on the removal 
of present “ extraordinary ” impediments to private enterprise, 
taking care to refrain from any public initiative in the direction 
of providing employment whose effect might be to hinder 
capitalist recuperation. Another school, while agreeing that 
the artificial creation of employment must be regarded as a 
parergon, subsidiary to the main task of removing the causes 
of the depression, is nevertheless inclined to regard well- 
considered work schemes not as a mere palliative, but as a 
positive contribution—at the cost, it may be, of some permanent 
or semi-permanent extension of state economic activity—to 
the solution of the crisis. 

ie - The first school, to which the British Government would 
appear to belong, are uncompromisingly logical on laissez- 
faire lines of thought. The exchange of goods, they argue, has 
broken down under a variety of disabilities whose nature is 
now well known. Economic nationalism, resulting in re- 
duplication of plant and, in some areas, unhealthily forced 
development of agriculture, under tariff shelter ; injudicious 
borrowing which has led to a top-heavy structure of domestic 
and international indebtedness; stresses and strains in the 
nations’ balances of payments, ending in an acute maldistribution 
of gold and a financial crisis in the debtor states—here are the 
phenomena from which sprang the 1929 collapse in the price 
of securities and commodities. That collapse, unprecedented 
in its dimensions and spread very unevenly over the structure 
of prices, incomes and wages, set up a whole series of dis- 
a whose aggregate effect was to destroy the profitability 
of enterprise—either because selling prices fell more rapidly 
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than costs, or because communities of consumers (e.g., in 
primary-producing areas) became unable to buy, or because 
entrepreneurs found themselves suddenly unable to pass goods 
over some emergency tariff or collect payment under some 
régime of exchange control imposed in self-protection by a 
hard-pressed debtor country. The result, inevitably, was 
industrial unemployment on a scale proportionate to the violence 
of the disturbance in the pre-existing equilibrium. 

On the hypothesis, then, that restoration of the profitability 
of enterprise on a re-established equilibrium is the objective, 
it follows—so the argument proceeds—not merely that so- 
called “‘ unemployment policy ’’ must be confined to the 
provision of palliatives, but that the measures chosen to alleviate 
the affliction of enforced idleness must be such as to harmonize 
with the general policy adopted for dealing with the crisis 
itself. For example, if the decision were reached that equilibrium 
could only be restored by following down throughout the 
price-costs-wages structure the fall in the value of unsheltered 
primary commodities, it would be essential not to impede the 
process of wholesale deflation by any public expenditure on 
works whose result was either to expand the credit basis or to 
maintain “ resistances "’ in wages or selling prices of manu- 
factured products. Since, however, there is a fair consensus of 
world opinion that re-adjustment by levelling down is outside 
the limits of practical politics, even if the purge of bankruptcy 
could be applied on the astronomical scale required to lighten 
the resulting burden of fixed-interest indebtedness, it is 
admittedly possible to proceed on the hypothesis that unemploy- 
ment palliatives may be framed to fit in with a general policy 
of price-reflation—adopted, be it said, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means calculated to facilitate the removal of the trade 
barriers and hindrances which the price collapse and the 1929 
crisis brought into being. Even so—the proponents of “* normal 
revival”’ contend—brief consideration will suffice to show the 
narrowness of the scope for effective action. 

Possibilities, in fact, are limited on this hypothesis to two 
broad alternatives—the provision of relief works which do not 
compete in any a with private enterprise, and the re- 
organization of employment so that a given volume of work is 
shared among a greater number of persons. The limitations to 
a policy of pure relief works are obvious. Not only is the non- 
competitive field so small that, unless Governments actually 
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ordained “ digging holes and filling them up again,” only an 
inconsiderable fraction of current numbers unemployed could 
be affected, but the cost per man engaged is so much higher 
than the cost of unemployment relief that any large extension of 
relief-work schemes in the interests of morale would endanger 
return to normalcy either by competitive demands on the capital 
market or b aggravating the tax-burden on productive 
enterprise. Even extreme “ anti-state-interventionists '’ would 
probably not deny that there is a case in this country for the 
initiation of a number of modest schemes of drainage and land 
reclamation ; but to base hopes thereon of absorbing temporarily 
even 5 per cent. of the unemployed would be, they argue, to 
court disillusionment. 

The alternative—that employers should be encouraged or 
compelled to share round the available amount of employment 
—raises at once the difficulty that unless costs of production are 
to be raised—thus increasing the existing awkward dis- 
equilibrium between primary and finished prices, the sharing 
process inevitably means a sacrifice on the part of the general 
body of employed wage-earners. For whether the absorption 
of more hands per unit of capital is attempted in the case of 
continuous processes, by substituting, say, four six-hour for 
three eight-hour shifts or, in discontinuous processes, by the 
adoption of a system of rotation, there appears to be no escape 
from the dilemma that either the finished article will cost more 
or the weekly ings of the operatives must decline. An 
experiment known as the Kriimper system, which has been tried 
out in Germany, endeavoured to get over this difficulty by 
providing that undertakings should carry a larger staff than is 
actually needed, that a specified proportion should be — 
in rotation for a period of a week to a month, and that the 
workers thus “laid off’’ should receive unemployment benefit 
at reduced rates. Apart, however, from the objection of the 
employers who have experimented with this system, that the 
turnover of labour is frequently detrimental to standards of 
work, the employees have complained that the incidence of 
recurring periods of unemployment is unfair to the efficient 
workers and that the saving to the Treasury through the appli- 
cation of a reduced scale of benefit represents merely the 
transference of the burden from the tax-payer to the proletariat. 
Opposition on these grounds seems likely to frustrate any wide 
extension of the Kriimper system, even were a full rate of 
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unemployment benefit to be given to the temporarily suspended 
— of workers; and in that case, since there would be no 

to the state, all that would be gained at the cost of some 
inte erence with the smooth oe of industry would be 
perhaps some net gain in the morale of the working population 
as a whole. 

If the assumption, then, be accepted that the primary task 
of remedial action is to remove the impediments to normal 
trade and to lay the foundations for a revival of confidence and 
enterprise, does it follow that, apart from a few comparatively 

cant relief works, the wise policy for the state is to 
limit its unemployment policy to the provision of whatever 
scale of mainte. ‘ance may seem socially desirable or politically 
advisable ? Those who, as already indicated, take the view that 
the initiation of public works, even at the expense of impinging 
considerably on the normal field of private enterprise, may prove 
to be an essential contribution to the solution of the crisis, 
would emphatically controvert this conclusion. But before 
examining the arguments of the “ interventionists ” it will be 
convenient to clear the ground by considering for a moment 
the thesis, to which reference has already been made, that, 
apart altogether from the present economic crisis, post-war 
developments have been such as to convert unemployment 
from an essentially transient phenomenon into a permanent and 
progressively worsening disease. For if unemployment on a 
major scale is to be regarded, in the absence of remedial action, 
as an enduring characteristic of post-war civilization which the 
lapse of time can only aggravate and even the passing of the 
crisis may do little to remove, then the nature of the remedies 
to be applied may clearly differ considerably from those which 
would be appropriate if the crisis were to be diagnosed as 
intrinsically the fundamental cause of present temporary 
symptoms. 

This theory, that a permanent tendency towards under- 
consumption and resulting unemployment is a feature of post- 
war capitalism, forms the basis, of course, for such naive 
monetary proposals as those put forward by the exponents of 
the Douglas Credit System and the new school of technocracy 
in the United States—proposals which prove on examination 
to be indistinguishable in essence from any other form of crude 
inflation of currency. This aspect of the problem falls outside 
the scope of this article, but the principles underlying the 
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advocacy of an international Forty-hour Week Convention for 
industry, which formed the subject of discussion by a preparatory 
conference at Geneva last Jan , derive equally from the 
conception of “ chronic’ unemployment, and merit careful 
consideration. 

The assumption on which support for a statutory 
forty-hour week proceeds is stated challengingly in a 
memorandum* which the secretariat of the International 
Labour Office circulated on the eve of the Conference. The 
memorandum observes that “ while the general proposition 
that scientific progress ultimately creates as much employment 
as it destroys may be valid in theoretically ideal conditions 
of perfectly free markets and complete mobility of capital and 
labour, there is nothing either in economic theory or in recent 
experience to suggest that such a proposition will hold under 
the conditions of the modern world.” Accordingly, the proposal 
for a forty-hour week is put forward, not on the ground that 
a longer working day is socially injurious, or that saturation 
point in the satisfaction of potential human demand for manu- 
factured products has been approached, but on the supposition 
that the world has definitely and irrevocably failed to find means 
of ensuring that effective human demand keeps pace with the 
rapidly expanding productive capacity of industry under the 
influence of the development of scientific technique. 

As a policy relevant to the circumstances of the immediate 
crisis the plan of deliberately reducing hours of work in industry 
so that more workers can be taken into regular employment can 
obviously be dismissed with little ado. Unless it were accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase in time rates of wages, it 
would result, like the sharing system discussed above, simply 
in spreading over a wider area of population the impoverishment 
caused by under-employment «4 industrial plant; and if 
earnings per head of a large labour force were undiminished, 
the result would be an aggravation of the present disparity 
between primary and finished prices. Moreover, the prevalence 
already of short-time working in a large range of industries in 
many countries renders it doubtful whether an appreciable 
inroad into the aggregate of the world’s industrial unemploy- 
ment would be made even if the administrative difficulties 
attendant on an international Convention for a uniform statutory 





* “Hours of Work and Unemployment.” International Labour Office, 12, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 5s. net. 
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week could be overcome, and the working-day shortened 
throughout the industrial world. Nevertheless, if the pro- 
ductivity of the machine is really showing signs of out-running 
permanently mankind’s ability to distribute purchasing power, 
then the possibility of society having to organize in this way the 
distribution of increased leisure may have to be considered, as 
a proposition of long-run applicability. 

Superficially, the arguments put forward for statutory 
shortening of working hours are plausible. During the nine- 
teenth century, it is argued, and even in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, the economic system managed to find 
correctives for its recurrent cyclical depression for the simple 
reason that it had not developed anything like its present 
rigidity. Trade was freer; prices were not greatly subject to 
regulation by cartels; there was no mechanism for concerted 
restriction of supplies or for the withholding of huge stocks of 
commodities from the market ; labour was less well organized ; 
and, above all, systems of unemployment insurance and benefit 
did not exercise their present protective effect on wage rates. 
Thus when temporary over-production produced a dis- 
equilibrium in the price structure, or in plain words a slump, 
the process of readjustment of costs and selling prices was 
comparatively easy. Workers were forced by the unmitigated 
law of supply and demand to accept wages sufficiently low to 
ensure re-employment either in previous occupations or in some 
new form of enterprise. But, even so, technological unem- 

loyment would probably have reached serious dimensions even 
fore the war, had it not been for the fact that industry, over- 
taking and surpassing primary production in its efficiency of 
output, distributed a portion of its gains to its employees in the 
form of a gradual reduction of the working-day from twelve or 
more hours to an average of nine or eight. To-day, the rate of 
improvement in industrial technique is so rapid, and the process 
of securing the absorption of a larger ens of output by 
reducing the final selling price of the finished produce so 
difficult that, even though the attachment to factories of reserves 
of labour in excess of their economic requirements is admittedly 
an economic waste, this solution, it is urged, is better than to 
leave the present frozen pools of unemployment undrained. 

To controvert this thesis requires, it must be admitted, 
some robustness of faith in the future ; for it cannot be denied 
that, though precise measurement of the extent of technological 
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unemployment is impossible, there is an impressive mass of 
evidence which points to the progressive displacement of 
labour by the improved technique of machinery. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the results of the 1930 census of 
production are inconclusive, since the decline of 1 per cent. 
revealed in the net output per worker employed as compared 
with 1924 is patently attributable to the widespread organization 
of short-time working in the last census year. The Inter- 
national Labour Office memorandum, however, quoted above, 
refers to estimates that in Sweden the total output per industrial 
worker rose by 26 per cent. between 1923 and 1929; that in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand comparable increases in 
output per head in the same period were 17 per cent., 19 per 
cent. and 15 per cent. respectively ; and that in the United 
States between 1919 and 1927 the output per person employed 
in manufactures rose by 43 per cent. A German estimate is 
also quoted that about one-fifth of the unemployment in 
Germany in 1931 was due to technological causes. 
Nevertheless, reason revolts from acceptance of the 
principle that increased leisure is the only additional amenity 
which can be offered to the mass of the world’s populations, 
and that it must be purchased at the cost of foregoing the 
greater abundance of material comforts which only the absence 
of effective demand at present prevents science and willing 
human effort from satisfying. To advocate the artificial 
curtailment of human labour within limits smaller than those 
necessarily desirable on social grounds, and thereby deliberately 
to turn away from the conception of expanding production and 
rising standards of living which characterized the history of 
the past two centuries in the Western World, is an attitude, 
when all is said, of deplorable economic defeatism. This 
view implies a static conception of economic development 
strangely at variance with the dynamic ideals which have 
motived every phase of mankind’s approach towards the good 
life. Is it impossible to hope that hese, freed from some 


particular form of activity by a machine, can be transferred 
to the provision of satisfaction for some other need ? Obviously 
difficulties attendant on the geographical immobility of labour 
through lack of housing or occupational immobility from lack 
of alternative training are matters which can be overcome. 
The only vital reason, in fact, for accepting the inevitability of 
restriction of hours of work as a counterweight to technological 
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influences making for unemployment would be that there was 
no prospect of ever reviving purchasing power to a level 
commensurate with industrial productivity. 

At this point an expression of personal opinion becomes 
necessary. The present writer must profess himself as definitely 
belonging to the “ interventionist ” sub-division of the school 
who regard large-scale unemployment as deriving directly 
from the crisis and not as a permanent evil inseparable from 
twentieth century economic development. There is no evidence, 
in his opinion, which suggests that the technological dis- 
turbances caused by current scientific progress are inherently 
more difficult to surmount than the historical repercussions of 
the replacement of wood by coal for iron smelting, the develop- 
ment of the steamship, the introduction of the power-driven 
loom, or the opening up of the wheat-growing areas of North 
America. If the immediate crisis can be resolved, there is no 
demonstrable reason why the natural processes of interchange 
of goods and services should not enable a steady expansion of 
production, sufficient to absorb the (diminishing) accretions of 
population in most industrialized countries, to be resumed. 
Greater diversification of effort, the provision of more and 
more “ services,” are probably indicated as a consequence of 
the more facile production of industry’s traditional staples ; 
but the field for satisfaction of needs is practically limitless. 

The question is : How far can the creation of “ artificial ” 
employment, in the sense of work stimulated by state inter- 
vention, contribute to breaking up the present situation of 
frozen enterprise? The essential distinction between the 
“‘ non-interventionists ’ who regard unemployment schemes 
as costly palliatives, and the “ interventionists ”” who consider 
a programme of state-assisted work to be essential, under 
present circumstances, to economic recovery, is that the former 
are content to wait until cheap money entices the entrepreneur 
to expand his activities, while the latter are of opinion that 
enterprise will not revive until prices recover ; and that a price 
recovery depends on the initiation of capital investment of a 
type producing a maximum distribution of consuming power— 
which can be achieved only by a planned mobilization of 
resources under the auspices of the state or, better still, a 
consortium of states. 

The weight of evidence is heavily on the side of the 
“ interventionists.” Setting aside any question of crude 
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inflation via indiscriminate use of the printing press, the 
experience of the past twelve months, both in the United 
States and—to a less obvious degree—in this country, goes 
to show that cheap money cannot be relied on as a remedy, 
within measurable or tolerable limits of time, for the present 
abnormal depression. Even if a Pauline conversion of the 
world’s Governments to counsels of fiscal perfection—aided 
by a magical agreement for a seisachtheia of the world’s 
indebtedness—led to freer international exchange of goods, it 
would still be unsafe to assume that the simple process of 
pumping new money into the credit structure can create an 
industrial revival. Why should it, unless manufacturers buy 
primary products ? And why buy primary products unless there 
is assurance that increasing consumers’ demand for manu- 
factures is going to set the mechanism at work again ? 

The conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that some 
* artificial ’’ stimulation of consumption and of capital invest- 
ment is imperative. For, unless there is a recovery of prices 
and a consequent easement of the situation of debtors—states 
as well as individuals—the task of achieving ‘‘ economic 
disarmament” at the coming World Conference may well 
defeat the efforts of statesmen. It remains only to consider 
how the artificial stimulus is to be applied and within what 
practical limits. 

Increases of eleemosynary distribution of income—e.g., 
in pensions or unemployment benefit—may be ruled out. Even 
in states whose budgetary position is relatively favourable, 
a policy which involved either a Treasury deficit or increased 
immediate burdens on the tax-paying producers would defeat 
its own ends. Equally, though foe different reasons, no serious 
consideration can be given to proposals for subsidizing employ- 
ment by paying the cost of a worker’s unemployment benefit 
to an undertaking which is willing, on these terms, to engage 
his service. The result would be an increase of production in 
excess of the co-incident increase in purchasing power— 
ie., the difference only between the dole and the wage paid— 
so that the tendency would be a further depression of market 
prices and the extension of unprofitability over industry. 

Clearly, then, the solution is to concentrate capital invest- 
ment—mobilized by credit-worthy Governments from resources 
augmented by judicious creation of central banking credit—on 
production whose output does not bring down directly the 
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os of marketable goods. The obvious avenues are to be 
ound in satisfying the crying needs for housing and slum 
clearance—in whose case three-quarters of the expenditure is 
represented by wages—and in other analogous ways of adding 
to the national capital assets which are durable and, if not all 
commercially remunerative, at least all humanly valuable. 

Various familiar objections have to be met. It is argued 
that even if large-scale public expenditure, financed by borrow- 
ing, on carefully selected reproductive works gave a valuable 
stimulus, direct or indirect, to the economic system, never- 
theless the nation which tried this experiment would be con- 
suming its capital. The answer surely is that capital is re-created 
by investment, and only by investment ; and if private enter- 
oo cannot provide the initiative, public organization must 

its place in the capital market, or savings will dwindle for 
lack of fruitful utilization. Again, it may be objected that a 
policy of artificial “ expansionism" through the medium of 
governmentally-organized works will be apt to stimulate imports 
and thereby strain balances of payments. This is true; but, 
except in so far as international loans for scrupulously selected 
purposes may eventually be resumed, the policy of “ public 
works’ stimulus "’ is advocated only for creditor nations ; and, 
for them, an increase of imports, resulting from greater internal 
economic activity, would be peculiarly appropriate to the needs 
of the debtor States in the world crisis. 

Finally, the objection has to be met that, even if it be 
conceded—pace Mr. Neville Chamberlain and other adherents 
of economy d outrance—that public capital expenditure on 
housing and other forms of national development does not 
mean pure loss, but leaves valuable assets behind it, never- 
theless a policy boldly conceived on expansionist lines would 
necessarily mean trenching upon the normal field, according 
to nineteenth century conceptions, of private enterprise. To 
some extent the validity of this charge has to be admitted ; and, 
unless the dangerous assumption is made that personal initiative 
and the elasticity of individualism are no longer elements of 
real value in our economic system, the encroachments of state 
organization require to be carefully watched. On the other 
hand, the social and political dangers courted by those who 
would oppose governmental stimulus to production, even if the 
alternative were indefinite continuance of the present appalling 
figure of unemployment, are formidable. Let it be granted 
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that “intervention,” necessitated by an economic paralysis 
otherwise irremediable, may lead to the state’s playing an 
enlarged réle in the capital market, and exercising a greater 
measure of broadly directive control of the principles (not 
necessarily the practical details) of re-housing, and of electrical, 
agricultural and even transport development, the risks of waste 
and error in a more consciously “ planned ”’ system are not 
greater than those attendant on acquiescence in conditions 
which to-day are neither regulated nor able to provide a 
tolerable life for the world’s peoples. 


AYLMER VALLANCE. 
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Russian Unity 





By E. Sabline 


S a movement is on foot in London aiming at the creation 

A the South of Russia of a number of new and inde- 

pendent States, to include the territories of the Ukraine, 

the Don, the Kuban and the Terek Cossacks, and the 

different regions of the Caucasus, it may be as well in this 

connection to recall certain historical, economic and political 
facts bearing upon such a “‘ balkanization ” of Russia. 

The territory of Russia was formed throughout the course 
of many centuries under pressure from many naturz 
ge aap climatic, economic and political causes. Historic 

ate was not kind to the people who created the Russia State. 
For about nine centuries the Russian people had not only to 
battle against stern Nature, but to defend their right to peaceful 
labour by acquiring from nomads and wandering brigands the 
most fertile districts of present-day Russia. No single people 
of Europe have ever been placed in similar circumstances, or 
have been obliged to expend so much of their strength in 
pacifying their territory. At an enormous cost in effort and 
with great suffering the Russian Empire was born, and with 
this gigantic work done, the Russian people not only secured 
for themselves one-sixth part of the world, but made it fruitful, 
energizing it throughout with the dynamic force of a highly 
spiritualized endeavour. 

Thus the historical achievement of the builders of Russia 
lies in the successful and peaceful addition to civilization of this 
immense tract of land. The long struggle they carried on 
against Asiatic hordes protected Europe from being invaded by 
barbarians. Professor Sir Bernard Pares says in his “‘ History 
of Russia”: “ It was through Russia that many of these 
invaders (the warlike tribes of Asia) had to pass, and Russia 
has been the battleground between Europe and Asia.” Thus 
Russia acted as a shield to Europe, while she carried 
Christianity and culture along the paths of her internal 
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colonization for tens of thousands of miles into deserts and 
wilderness. A peculiarity of Russian colonization, in which 
it differs from many others, is that, strictly speaking, it did 
not conquer the peoples it met, but rather absorbed them. 
By giving them opportunities to learn, Russian colonization 
opened up the way for many small peoples to share in 
world co-operation, and also gave a common language to 
millions. Thus a tribesman Caded in the fastness of his 
mountains in the Caucasus was able to enter a St. Petersburg 
or Moscow high school and become a famous engineer or a 
lawyer; or a Bashkir or a Kirghiz was given the chance to 
graduate from a Russian university. More than this, based, as 
Russian colonization was, upon fusion with, or the absorption 
of, subdued races, Russia’s leaning towards the East has 
brought into existence throughout the whole of its territory a 
special attitude in the approach of man to man, having its 
foundation in the recognition of the value of human equality. 

National life problems, to the solution of which the 
Russian Empire dedicated its labour for two centuries, were all, 
without exception, the inheritance of the Moscovite Rus, But 
thereby nothing “ Imperialistic’ was developed, because 
** Rus ” became Russia. It stands to reason, however, that the 
Imperial net was flung far wider than before. Russia’s 
problems issued from two main requirements of the State, 
arising : (1) from the absence of natural boundaries on the west : 
and (2) from the necessity for free access to a southern sea. 
The search for boundaries in the west created the Polish 

uestion. The natural trend to the sea in the south, whither 
the big rivers of Russia flow, was the cause of the Black Sea 
question. 

The Polish question, in my view, dates from the tenth 
century, and after numerous vicissitudes, which included the 
Polish occupation of Moscow in 1613 and the partitions of 
Poland in the eighteenth century, finally reached its present 
form, with the re-establishment of Polish independence, 
recognized by Russia, under the Provisional Government. The 
question of Russia’s access to the Mediterranean was of even 
greater importance, for Russia’s economic existence depends 
upon it. All the main rivers of Russia flow to the south, drawing 
with them Russia’s trade and, indeed, her population. Without 
access to the Black Sea, and a free exit from it, Russia would once 
again find herself driven back into the forests and the Tundras, 
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cut off from the sun and the sea. This is the thread running 
through all Russia’s struggles, first with the Tartars and then 
with the Turks, and finally through her relations with the Great 
Powers. It is no exaggeration to say that on economic grounds 
alone Russia can never consent to be deprived of the Sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea, or of the territories bordering thereon, 
or to be driven back within the boundaries which circumscribed 
her at the beginning of the reign of Peter the Great. 

This is the answer to the separatists who wish to establish 
the Ukraine and contiguous areas as independent States. 
Making full allowance for the principle of self-determination, 
one cannot but agree with Lord Maclay’s warning that “‘ exag- 
gerated nationalism is the root of the evil of the world distress 
to-day.” Equally significant were the words of Sir Robert 
Horne when speaking in Glasgow in reference to Scottish Home 
Rule: “‘ From the point of view of finance, trade, commerce 
and labour,” he said, “‘ all the races inhabiting Great Britain 
were inextricably united and could only be cut apart with danger 
to many precious bonds of mutual support and with great injury 
to the general welfare.” 

What is true in the case of Great Britain is, in my view, 
even more true of Russia, for “ cutting apart ’’ in her case 
would injure not only the general welfare of Russia, but the 
well-being of the whole of Europe and the peace of the world. 

It is not difficult to deduce from what has been written 
above that the expansion of the Russian State is not the result 
of a far-fetched conquering policy of the central authority, 
but was determined by the actual economic needs of the 
Russian people. The occupation of the southern provinces, 
rich in corn and minerals, was indispensable to Russia, not only 
for the feeding of her growing population, but also for the 
creation of an industrial basis and the development of the 
country. It was the Russian State, and not this or that particular 
part of Russia, that brought to life the sleeping deeps of South 
Russia and the Caucasus—coal, iron ore, manganese, petroleum. 
It is true that foreign capital flowed in considerable quantities 
into the southern provinces, but it was along the channels 
prepared by Russian statesmanship working for the interests of 
the whole Russian people and not for those of the inhabitants 
of any one particular province. Taken as a whole, and corre- 
sponding to economic evolution, the centre of population and 
the business life of Russia has always shown, and still shows, 
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a tendency to move from north to south, and, in proportion as 
the wealth of Siberia and Central Asia has been exploited, from 
west to east. 

During the Great War this tendency manifested itself 
particularly prominently, for the necessary care required in the 
utilization of transport and in the acceleration of production, 
demanded the removal of certain important branches of 
industry as near as possible to the source of their raw material 
and fuel. 

In fact, it is as useless as it is harmful to try and furnish a 
reason for dismembering a country that has taken centuries to 
grow. Reasoning in the abstract, of course, the whole of the 
territory of Russia might be cut up into a series of new and 
independent States; these would comprise Siberia, the Far 
East, Turkestan and the Ukraine, as well as all the peoples 
and tribes of the Caucasus and even the North of Russia, which, 
with its enormous forests, might be separated. Apart from any 
other consideration, it is necessary to bear in mind that any 
such division would never be tolerated by that inherent 
dynamic urge in the Russian spirit which, through the toil of 
centuries, has evolved and fused all these regions into one 
stupendous whole. Any attempt at dismemberment would be 
followed by ceaseless civil wars, which would arrest not only 
all economic development of the newly formed States, but 
even elementary economic life on their territory. And forei 
countries, not wishing to take an active part in this struggle, 
could only watch the picture of maemo ruin and certainly 
not ee therein any business or any investment of 
capital. 

Let us now consider how far such dismemberment of a 
great country would be in the interest of the West, particularly 
at this difficult time. 

As is well known, one of the most acute, if not the most 
conspicuous, evils of the present epoch is the breakdown of 
world trade and the economic individualization of big and little 
countries which has led to the stagnation of the international 
circulation of goods and capital. Many thousands of kilometres 
of new boundaries have sprung up, well sheltered behind high 
tariff walls. States are not satisfied with the protection of 
tariffs, but have even imposed quotas on the quantity of goods 
exported and imported. Instead of the small number of stable 
currencies of pre-war, commerce to-day has to deal with a 
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number of new currencies, which, as a general rule, are not in a 
healthy state ; a fact that embarrasses international calculations, 
so that at times these latter become quite impossible owing to 
the difficulties various Governments place in the way of dealing 
in foreign exchange. It would almost seem as if in the present 
— and financial field there were a revival of the war-time 

gime. 
The creation of a new State is inevitably followed by the 
introduction of a fresh currency and the addition of new 
difficulties to commercial circulation. In theory these new 
coinages stand at a stable ratio to existing currencies, but in 
practice their value, apart from normal trade fluctuations, is 
tightly bound up with the financial policy of their Government. 
It is evident that the Governments of such new States would 
be extremely weak financially and would be unable to withstand 
the temptation to make good budget deficits by the issue of 
paper money. And this would inevitably prepare the ground 
for a constant fluctuation and loss of value in the new monetary 
units, vivid examples of which may be seen in the financial 
histories of the new States that have sprung up after 
the war, 

How can useful commercial relations be carried on under 
such circumstances, and, moreover, can there be any mutual 
financial intercourse between the newly formed States and the 
chief money markets? “ Balkanized ’’ Russia as opposed to a 
united Russia will not only be a place unfit for the utilization 
of Western capital, but is bound very materially to bolster up 
the financial dislocation that is already weighing so heavily on 
the world. What capitalist would place his money in values 
of a doubtful monetary worth? All this means that in spite of 
the undoubted natural riches possessed by this or that part of 
Russia, its real economic development would be greatly 
imperilled by the success of a separatist movement. Commercial 
and financial capitalists seeking sound investments and not 
merely speculative profits, require sound States, with sound 
finance and an internationally recognized coinage, based on 
firmly established legislative, administrative and legal lines. 

Thus “ balkanized ’’ Russia could not but act as a drag 
and as a source of fresh difficulties, particularly in view of the 
inevitable attempts of various countries to draw this or that 
new State into its sphere of influence. It is not difficult to 
imagine how disastrous would be the effect on international 
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co-operation and on world trade if one or more of Russia’s 
richest parts were separated from her. 

In proportion to the increase of difficulties for international 
trade which would follow the dismemberment of Russia, there 
would also ensue serious political results. A split-up Russia 
would become the instrument for endless political intrigues, and 
a source of disturbance and cause of future collisions between 
her peoples. Being torn asunder by ceaseless civil wars, 
Russia would aggravate the misunderstandings of rival foreign 
Powers and might even provide the impetus for a new world 
war, followed by universal revolution. And this would truly 
mean the downfall of contemporary civilization ! 

Is not the whole situation summed up in the words of 
Mendeleyev when he very wisely says: “ Russia, which lies 
partly in Europe and partly in Asia, and has common boundaries 
with the most Central States in both continents, is destined by 
history to be the Peacemaker between Europe and Asia, to 
bind them and to fuse them ” ? 

Such, then, are, in our view, the facts. Serious students 
of international politics, and especially of the Russian Question, 
should regard these new separatist schemes with the utmost 
— closely watching the interests which may lie behind 
them. 

Leaving aside the actual difficulties of engineering the 
separation of the Ukraine, the neighbouring southern Cossack 
districts and the Caucasus—though these in themselves are 
insuperable—the fact remains to be emphasized that there is no 
return—there can be none—to the Russia of pre-war days. 
Those former parts that were separated from the Empire at 
the time of the revolution—Poland, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania—need have no fear for their safety and 
independence, whatever may be the future of Russia. Their 
independent existence, as recognized by foreign Powers, is 
respected and will be seen and there can be no doubt 
that between these States and the new Russia the best of 
neighbourly relations will exist to their mutual advantage. 
This is all the more certain because the future form of govern- 
ment of free Russia, as a Union of self-governing associates 
federated into an integrated Whole, is a picture which is held 
by far-thinking Russians. Russians who rightly understand 
the interest of their own country as well as the interests of 
peaceful co-operation with Western Europe, have not, of course, 
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the slightest wish to force upon the peoples of their State 
anything that would be unacceptable to them. On the con- 
trary, there is a real desire to bring about the system of sucha 
union of peoples of the Russian State as would guarantee an 
equally fair and free existence to all the nationalities within the 
fold. For surely it is not possible that the new post-Soviet 
Russia, after all her trials, and in conformity with the spirit of 
the times, should not favour every facility for Home Rule for 
her races, keeping, at the same time, a common customs 
boundary, a common army, a common coinage and a common 
diplomatic representation, and, in line with local self-governing 
institutions, where such are necessary, a common federal 
parliament. 

Thus would come to birth “‘ Pax Rossica”’; in other words, 
a united, de-centralized Russian State within the present 
boundaries of the U.S.S.R., as necessary to the world as the 
Pax Britannica. As Professor Sir Bernard Pares rightly says 
in his “‘ History of Russia,” “‘ a federal system, but without 
any communist or other dictatorship, is the only outcome 
which can offer a real answer to all the problems of Russia.” 

This can only be achieved if the peoples of Russia, guided 
by the experience and the evolution of other great Empires, 
and particularly inspired by the example of the British Empire, 
find for themselves, in their mutual search and need, such an 
expression of flexible and solid co-existence and co-operation 
as would procure for each race of the Russian State a freedom 
of autonomous development commensurate with their maturity, 
strength and intrinsic worth. 

E, SABLINE. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—The big influx of short money from 
abroad, reflected in the Bank of England’s gold acquisitions 
of £40-2 millions between January 18th and March 8th, has 
made money very plentiful and easy. The clearing banks have 
adhered to their minimum rate of 1 per cent. for short loans, 
but outside rates have been usually $ per cent. Bill rates have 
also been weak, owing to the pressure of money and also 
because the present rapid influx of revenue is permitting the 
Government to reduce the Treasury bill issue week by week. 
So far as can be deduced from the Bank return, the general 
intention is to keep credit very easy, but to prevent a 
influx of gold from exercising any inflationary effect. Thus the 
influx <_ referred to above was offset by a reduction of 
£192 millions in the Bank’s holdings of securities and by an 





increase of £8-7 millions in the note circulation. This has 
ee nea Banker’s Deposits, which are the basis of the nation’s 

anking credit, from rising by more than £7-2 millions, so that 
very little inflation of credit has taken place as a result of the 
gold influx. The proclamation of a bank holiday in the United 


tates had little effect upon the London money market, which 
remained quiet and easy. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—Dealings have been influenced 
mainly by the banking difficulties in the United States. 
Prior to the proclamation of the American bank holiday, 
their chief effect was to stimulate the movement of funds 
from New York and other centres to London. Thus the 
main pressure was in the direction of an appreciation of 
sterling, and a sharp rise in the New York exchange was only 
prevented by heavy sales of sterling by the Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Account. These sales were made originally in exchange for 
devisen (foreign currencies), but the devisen was subsequently 
re-sold for gold, and the gold so bought was sold in its turn 
to the Bank of England in exchange for sterling. Thus the 
Exchange Equalization Account has replenished its stock of 
sterling, and the net result of this series of operations is that the 
Bank of England has gained gold, just as it would have done had 
the gold standard still been operative. Forward operations 
remained uncontrolled, so that forward dollars fell to a heavy 
discount, and dealings finally became nominal. On Saturday, 
March 4th, the New York banks were closed down and two 
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days later a bank holiday was proclaimed until March roth. 
This has since been extended. All foreign exchange dealings 
were suspended in London on March 4th, but business was 
resumed the following Monday in all currencies except 
American dollars. At first the prevailing uncertainty made 
the market very narrow, but dealings broadened as the week 
progressed, and a fair amount of Continental buying of sterling 
was in evidence. To counteract this, the British authorities 
intervened and by selling sterling succeeded in keeping the 
Paris rate at about Frs.88. Further gold purchases were 
announced by the Bank of England during the week, so that 
it appears that devisen bought on official account is still being 
re-sold for gold. 


The Stock Exchange.—Markets have been largely over- 
shadowed by events in the United States and the Far East, 
while the lack of progress by British industry and some 
realizations by investors for the purpose of meeting tax demands 
have also had a deadening effect. In general, stock exchange 
prices have stood up well against the reactions of the American 
crisis, and their firmness indeed indicates a certain movement 
of funds into London. Reviewing the past month as a whole, 
prices of gilt-edged stocks have remained very steady, but the 
market has lacked life and at times has shown signs of weakness. 
Japanese loans have again fallen as a result of the Far Eastern 
troubles, while German bonds have been seriously affected by 
the recent political changes. Home railway stocks have been dull 
and weak, and recent traffic returns still fail to give any evidence 
of an improvement. The industrial market has also lacked 
vitality, and prices on the average stand a few points lower than 
they did at the New Year. Gold-mining shares recovered 
temporarily after their set-back at the end of January, but have 
since been irregular owing to uncertainties regarding the 
American position. 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 

The American banking difficulties, which have culminated 
in the proclamation of a bank holiday, make it very difficult 
to judge the outlook for trade. So long as exchange dealings 
with the United States are suspended or restricted, international 
trade must inevitably suffer, but it is important that we should 
not take too exaggerated or pessimistic a view of the American 
situation or its possible reactions, especially when it is still too 
early to appreciate the basic facts or the nature of the decisions 
that are likely to be taken during the next few weeks. It is 
noteworthy that the my hey London remained entirely calm 
after the receipt of the news of the American crisis, and 
there is no doubt that England is in a strong position. It must 
be recognized that, as the following reports show, up to 
the end of February British trade was only making slow 
progress, but this was only to be expected in face of the 
unsettlement abroad. If the American banking crisis leads to 
far-reaching and drastic reforms in the financial system of the 
United States, one more important step towards world recon- 
struction will have been taken, and British traders should be 
among the first to reap the benefit. 


Agriculture 
England and Wales.—With the exception of King Edwards 


and crops from heavy land, potatoes have kept fairly well. 
Prior to the frost the condition of autumn-sown corn was 
satisfactory, but as yet it is too early to estimate if any damage 
has occurred from lifting. Lambing prospects are good, and 
early lambs appear to be strong and healthy. The condition 
of livestock is unchanged, and sheep on turnips are doing well. 
Winter keep supplies are considered adequate, and milk yields 
are up to average. 
Scotland.—Improved weather conditions during February 
have enabled farmers to make considerable progress with 
loughing, and work generally is now fairly well forward. 
Gidecme wheat is looking strong and vigorous. All classes 
of grain in the produce markets have been in large supply with 
quotations easier, while potatoes show no improvement and are 
difficult to sell. The livestock markets have been firm generally, 
fat sheep being a feature with a substantial advance in prices. 
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Coal 


Hull.—Trade is very slow and with good supplies of all 
classes available, prices are easy. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Northumberland steam coal col- 
lieries were fully occupied during February, and in some cases 
were assured of steady trade for the next few weeks. Un- 
fortunately the forward outlook is causing anxiety, as there is 
little fresh enquiry from abroad. The market in Durham gas 
and manufacturing coal is quiet except for the best descriptions. 
Demand for coke is easier. 

Sheffield —Demand is slow. Inland requirements are below 
— for the season, and the export market is on the quiet 
side. 

Cardiff.—The general tone was easier for large coals, and 
many collieries are working short time, with the result that 
washed sized coals and smalls are scarcer with prices higher. 
The patent fuel market has improved, but all classes of coke 
for shipment are quieter. The anthracite market is not so good 
as it has been, but machine-made qualities, particularly French 
nuts, are still being well absorbed. 

Newport.—Foreign shipments for the four weeks ended 
February 11th averaged 40,000 tons a week, which is a consider- 
able improvement on the average of 28,000 tons per week in 
December. The new movable coal hoist is now in operation 
at the North Dock and greatly facilitates loading into more 
than one hatch at a time. The new Norfolk digger has greatly 
increased the speed of loading of wet duff coal. 

Swansea.—lInterest in the best brands of anthracite is well 
maintained, but inferior grades are in plentiful supply. There 
is still a fair demand for steam coal. 

East of Scotland.—Full time is being worked at most 
collieries in Fife and the Lothians. Navigation coal is well 
taken up and steams are in request. House coal has also been 
active, but prices show little change. 

Glasgow.—Collieries are well employed and the feature of 
the market is the scarcity of screened coals for export. Washed 
nuts are being disposed of steadily and prices are steady. 
Enquiry from abroad is still restricted, and business is difficult 
to arrange, as foreign importers are not disposed to buy on the 
basis of collieries’ quotations, and shippers are reluctant to 
shade prices. 
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Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Demand has not improved, and the market 
shows little e apart from appreciable advances in the 
rices of scrap. rollers, however, continue busy. The 
ome demand for tubes has improved, but export trade is still 
dull, partly owing to the numerous exchange restrictions in 
force abroad. 

Sheffield —The improvement in most sections of the steel 
trade has been well maintained. The output of open-hearth 
steel is reasonably steady, and the demand for billets is better. 
Special steels show further improvement, and rolling mills are 
better employed. Railway materials are in better demand. The 
scrap trade continues to develop and prices have again risen. 


Tees-side.—Trade is not expanding at all rapidly, but there 
is slightly more business passing. The introduction of zoned 
area prices for Cleveland pig-iron caused a lull in enquiries for 
a short time, but there has since been a small resumption of 
buying by Scottish consumers at the new prices. Makers of 
East Coast hematite iron have very heavy stocks, but prices 
are inclined to be firmer. Export business in all classes of iron 
remains disappointing. There is little change in the steel trade. 
The output of semi-finished materials is gradually expanding, 
but finished materials are very quiet. 1 shipbuilding 
orders obtained by North-East Coast firms will bring a small 
but welcome tonnage of work to the plate mills, but all steel 
plant is seriously under-employed. 

Newport.—There are still no arrivals of iron ore to report. 
Exports of iron and steel showed an improvement during 
January over January and December, 1932, but imports of 
semi-manufactured steel have decreased. 

Swansea.—The tinplate trade is working around 65 per 
cent. of capacity, and makers have over sixteen weeks’ work at 
the same rate on their order books. It is known that there are 
prospective buyers for large quantities, but they are holding off 
for a fall in the price of tin. It is believed locally that they will be 
disappointed, and it is also expected that Welsh tinplate bars will 
advance in price, though not to an extent sufficient to permit 
of fresh imports of Continental bars. 

Glasgow.—While there is no tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of the orders for merchant ships and warships 
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placed with Clyde builders or to expect a marked recovery in 
demand, these orders will quicken to some extent the activities of 
the steel works and allied industries. Not only have shipbuilders 
been invited to tender for a number of vessels of various types, 
but the Canadian demand has already begun in view of the 
re-opening of the St. Lawrence about one month hence. 
In the meantime there is no marked improvement and most 
plants are working considerably under capacity. The heavy 
steel works are far from busy and there are only two pig-iron 
furnaces in blast. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—Business is still quiet in the heavy sections, 
and the increased demand for edge tools from the South 
American market seems to be one of the brightest features of 
the lighter trades. Home demand for motor cycles has been 
well maintained and exports have considerably improved, the 
expansion being most marked in trade with the Dominions. 


Coventry.—The motor car trade continues fair, and the 
machine tool trade is quiet. Electrical engineering is active, 
except on the heavy side. 


Luton.—Motor car manufacturers are very busy, and there 
is a good demand for both heavy and light lorries. The 
hydraulic section shows distinct signs of improvement, but 
general engineering is not so bright, as there is a temporary 
seasonal slackness in demand. 


Sheffield —Trade as a whole is gradually assuming a 
healthier outlook. The engineering section has made further 
progress, while most branches of the tool trade are well 
employed and overtime is being worked in many cases. Both 
the home and overseas markets show an improvement. 


Wolverhampton.—The motor industry has maintained an 
improved output. The electrical trades are active, and the 
prospects of the heavy section are brighter. 


Glasgow.—The orders for the engines of the new British 
Admiralty warships and for those for the vessels contracted 
for by the Portuguese Government amount in the aggregate to 
approximately 700,000 shaft horse-power, and will be sufficient 
to make the Clyde area one of the busiest engineering centres 
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in the world. Other branches of engineering are still quiet and 
show little indication of any improvement. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Business in the cold rolled brass and copper 
section is moderate, with narrow fluctuations in prices. e 
small advance in copper has not stimulated demand, Trade in 
metal smallwares is normal for this time of the year. 


Sheffield.—In the cutlery section only a few firms are able 
to work at full capacity, and the remainder are finding it 
extremely difficult to carry on at all. The manufacture of 
scissors and safety razor blades remains the most active section. 

Wolverhampton.—The ition is slowly improving, but 
a is still irregular. There are signs of revival in the lock 
trade, 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—In a period devoid of interest, and with no 
clarity as to American agricultural policy, cotton virtually 
“‘ marked time’’ during aus, its spot value, at 5d., being 
fractionally lower than was the case a month before. Business in 
futures was very restricted in volume, and the prospect of 
increased tariffs on cloth and yarn exports to China has not been 
without effect. That speculative interest has waned is not 
perhaps unnatural, as with a complete reversal in U.S. farm 
relief schemes, war debt and budgetary uncertainties, and three 
changes of Government in Europe, operators doubtless found 
the situation too complex to gauge the trend of prices. 
Manchester advices indicate a poor turnover, with buyers 
holding aloof. Deliveries to Lancashire spinners, also, have 
shown a decided falling-off. American consumption for 
January at 471,000 bales (as compared with 435,000 in January, 
1932) indicates the maintenance of the slight improvement in 
textile activity in the United States which has been noted in 
previous reports. 








Wool 


Bradford—The market is much quieter again. The 
demand for raw wool is not sufficient to test prices, but where 
business is done they have a tendency to fall. Spinners are 
kept steadily employed for the hosiery trade. 
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Huddersfield—Neither the woollen nor worsted sections 
show much change, but there appears to be a rather more 
healthy tone, together with a slight improvement in the position 
and prospects. 

Hawick.—A slightly better feeling is evident in the Border 
tweed trade, and although the factories are still on short time, 
more repeat orders for the present spring season have come to 
hand, while confirmations for the winter of 1933-4 are up to 
normal, Extra hours are being worked in certain sections of 
the hosiery and underwear trade, but in others many of the 
workers are only employed for three days a week. Trade in 
wool continues slow, with prices rather weaker. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—Demand for jute goods has not improved and 
only occasional orders are being secured at reduced figures. 
Prices in all sections still show a certain amount of weakness, 
which does not encourage the placing of orders. 


Dunfermline.—The Fifeshire linen trade is no better. No 
encouragement is being given by the United States and Canada, 
while home trade is even more disappointing than might have 
been expected. Flax is cheaper as a result of the improved 
exchange, but with the price of yarns still out of all proportion 
to those obtained for manufactured goods, this has not 
stimulated business to any extent. 





Clothing 

Leeds.—Business is quite good, and should remain so until 
after Whitsun. 

Luton.—The ladies’ hat trade is very uncertain owing to 


the difficulty in gauging spring fashions. There is a demand 
for fine-sewn plaits. 


Leather and Boots 


Northampton.—Spring orders were this year slow in 
materializing and only a few manufacturers were able to work 
full time during February. Home trade, however, has now 
begun to improve. Several small orders have been received 
from new Continental sources, and it is hoped that business 
may result therefrom. 
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Shipping 

Hull.—Chartering remains very dull and rates show no 
change. 

Liverpool—Very quiet conditions have prevailed both 
outward and homeward, and rates generally are without 
improvement. In the River Plate section trade has been 
extremely small, and, with tonnage in ample supply, freight 
values have suffered a marked setback. Business in outward 
coal chartering has been abnormally dull. 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne. — Chartering is inactive, and 
o—— in shippers’ favour. There is little business for the 

editerranean. 
__ Cardiff—The freight market is easier for all directions, 
with present rates about the lowest for the past twelve months. 

_Newport.—After an improved volume of chartering at the 
beginning of the year, the demand has again fallen off and rates 
are no better. 


East of Scotland——There has been continued activity in 
coal shipments at the Forth ports. Imports of fruit have been 
up to the average for this season of the year. 


Glasgow.—Ports are well employed in dealing with cargoes 
of coal for despatch to foreign countries, London and the 
South of England. So many oes are sold abroad on a f.o.b. 
basis and foreign tonnage fixed to carry them, that there is 
not much scope for the chartering of boats of British nationality. 
Business in the freight market is, therefore, of limited pro- 
portions, and rates are largely nominal. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool.—Wheat, at around 4s. 7d. a cental, is again 
lower in value, and the market has shared in the apathy that 
has characterized dealings in other commodities. The weakness 
of the Canadian dollar made for cheaper offerings by Dominion 
shippers, and these induced competition from other sources of 
supply and a general lowering of values. Crop —— in the 
American winter belt are reported as poor, but this isolated 


factor has proved negligible as a stimulant to demand. Arrivals 


have again been below normal, though ——— - pa 
riental buying 


elsewhere indicate a fair volume of trade. 
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been somewhat less prominent than of late, but China has 
taken fair quantities of Plata and flour of Australian milling, 
and it is interesting to note how wheat is apparently gradually 
tending to displace rice as a cereal food in that country. The 
consumptive demand for maize, which had an early stimulus 
from severe weather in Europe and heavy rains in Argentina, 
has again decreased, Plata being quoted at around qs. 1d. 
Flour, at 21s. per sack, is 6d. cheaper in price. It has been 
observed that the volume of trading in wheat futures on 
the Liverpool market declined by no less than 35 per cent. 
in the latter half of 1932, as compared with the corresponding 
— in the preceding year. Demand for Continental bacon 

been only moderate and the market barely steady ; American 
descriptions remained nominal, and hams were in slow request 
at rather lower prices. Lard was easier on increased supplies. 
The butter market has been disappointing on account of the 
erratic course of prices, which, on the whole, tended downwards. 
Although consumption has been fairly good, there are ample 
supplies available. It is hoped that the extremely low retail 
values now ruling will have the effect of creating the demand 
which is necessary to absorb current heavy production. Cheese 
prices also ruled lower, and in the canned goods section both 
meats and fruits were a very moderate trade at slightly easier 
prices. 


Fishing 

Brixham.—Landings for January were above average and 
prices advanced generally. The herring season proved dis- 
appointing so far as this port is concerned, landings being 
unusually light. Prices were influenced by those ruling in 
other ports and did not ease on the shortage. 

Lowestoft.—During January, 39,756 tons of wet fish were 
landed by British vessels in England and Wales, an increase 
of 3,664 tons over January, 1932, but the value decreased from 
£1,051,336 to £1,005,085. The increase in the catch of cod 
and the cheap rates at which it was sold account for the greater 
part of the difference. Direct landings by foreign vessels 
decreased by 2,553 tons, but owing to increased imports the 
total was greater by 167 tons; the value, however, was less. 

Scotland.—The herring fishing at the East Coast ports has 
been disappointing this season, but a few of the ring net boats 
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have done very well. Line fishing has again been affected by 
stormy weather, and with moderate landings very satisfactory 
prices were obtained. 


Other Industries 


Carpets.—Kidderminster reports employment to be very 
irregular. Axminster spool looms continue to be busy and 
looms making cheap qualities of chenille Axminster are also well 
employed, but orders for narrow loom Wiltons seem difficult 
to obtain. There are distinct signs of revival in the Australian 
market, but the new rate of exchange with New Zealand will 
seriously hamper trade. Business with Scandinavia and Holland 
is fairly good, but trade with other European countries is 
restricted by foreign tariffs. 

China Clay.—St. Austell reports an increase of 10,000 tons 
for January compared with December last, and a better year 
is anticipated. 

Papermaking and Printing.—Acute depression eg -" 
characterize the Edinburgh paper-making trade. a 
colonial requirements are practically at a standstill, home 
demands are very easily satisfied. Most mills are on "short time. 
The printing trade is no better, publishers’ printers being par- 
ticularly quiet, while commercial work is scarcer than usual. 
The outlook is far from bright. 

Potters—Both the china and earthenware sections are 
quiet, but according to some reports orders are slightly better 

an they were a year ago. 

Timber.—Reports from Hull state that trade has been 
normal with a fair demand for building timbers and floorings. 
The case trade is still quiet. Stocks are smaller than last year and 
there is a good demand for the f.o.w. Russian goods, which 
have now been nearly all allocated. Forward prices for Finnish 
and Swedish goods remain firm, and a few contracts have been 
made at slightly higher levels than a year ago. Newport reports 
an increase in pitwood imports during February. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 
Business has been quiet since the Christmas holidays, and 
sales of summer soft goods were affected by the unseasonable 
weather in the Southern States. Good rains have fallen in the 
main Queensland pastoral areas, and in the other States rural 
conditions are above the average. This points to an increased 
—- of export commodities, but prices remain low. The 
anks have reduced fixed deposit rates, to bring them into 
line with the lower yield now obtainable upon investments. 
The Loan Council have reduced borrowings by the Australian 
States for public works to £4,000,000, and the Seate deficits are 
now within the limits of the Premier’s Plan. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


There were indications of a slight seasonal expansion in 
business at the opening of the New Year, but the decline in 
construction activity to the lowest level since 1919, the further 
curtailment of employment and a renewed decline in car- 
loadings all show that conditions remain very bad. The total 
of bank debits for 1932 was 18-2 per cent. below the 1931 total, 
and while part of the decline was due to the fall in prices, it is 
also indicative of the contraction in business. It is noticeable, 
however, that, notwithstanding the heavy fall in wheat prices, 
bank debits for the Prairie Provinces alone have only fallen by 
7°8 per cent. since 1931. While it must be remembered that 
a larger harvest was obtained in 1932, this relatively small 
decrease may indicate that the Prairies have withstood the 
depression better than might have been expected. It is known 
that costs have been reduced, and that farm production is now of 
a more diverse character than before, and this should mean that 
farmers are better placed to take advantage of a sustained advance 
in prices so soon as it occurs. Canada’s external trade balance 
is improving, but the total value of her external trade continues 
to decline. There is definite evidence of both an absolute and 
a relative increase in her exports to Great Britain. 


India 


Bombay.—Business in raw cotton was very limited during 
January, and prices were little changed. Many of the Bombay 
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spinners were contemplating closing down their mills, and 
demand for Indian piece-goods was very poor. Some retail 
enquiry for Manchester goods has helped dealers, but prices 
leave them with little margin. Fair to moderate sales of 
Japanese goods were being made, but trade was not so brisk as 
in December. 
Calcutta.—Except for a temporary rally in the middle of 

January, the jute market has been quiet, but a reduction in the 

rice of baled jute brought out some business from shippers. 

ea prices hardened during the month, the most marked 
increase being in the case of medium teas. Sales up to the end of 
January amounted to 1,012,932 chests, against a corresponding 
figure of 945,385 chests for the preceding season. 

Rangoon.—Apart from some speculative covering, rice sales 

have been at a standstill with prices gradually declining. The 
paddy crop is very late in moving, and it is feared that poor 
prices will be realized. Purchasing power is consequently very 
restricted, and this is affecting general trade. Stocks of hard- 
ware are very low, but under the present depressed conditions, 
wholesalers do not feel justified in placing fresh indents. 


Irish Free State 


The complete trade returns for the year 1932 reveal the 
effects of the dispute with Great Britain, for the combined total 
of imports and rts was only £69-5 millions against £87°5 
millions in 1931. Imports of wearing apparel fell by £1,504,000 
and those of motors by £710,000. Exports of livestock were 
reduced by £4,000,000 and those of beverages by £739,000. 
The mild weather mainly prevalent this winter has enabled 
farmers to conserve their supplies of fodder, roots and grain. 
They have been using home-grown feeding stuffs to a greater 
extent than usual. Livestock are in good condition. Fairs and 
markets remain small in size. Cattle prices have again fallen, 
but sheep and lambs have improved in price, probably owing 
to the decrease in the numbers on offer. 





France 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


The 1932 trade returns give imports at Frs.29,825 millions 
and exports at Frs.19,693 millions. Imports for 1931 were 
Frs.42,206 millions and exports Frs.30,436 millions. The 
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adverse trade balance has fallen from Frs.11,770 millions for 
1931 to Frs.10,133 millions for 1932. Exports to Great Britain 
for 1932 were valued at Frs.1,961 millions, while imports of 
British goods were valued at Frs.2,457 millions. Conditions 
on the Bourse are unchanged, and with the exception of the 
recent activity in South African gold mining shares, business 
is very restricted. Raw material prices are depressed and 
markets inactive. The reconstitution of the International Steel 
Cartel has facilitated an advance in export steel prices and has 
improved the outlook for the French industry. 


Bordeaux.—Business in the wine trade is quiet, but the 
demand for old wines remains good. The resin market is 
irregular and prices are weaker. 


Le Havre—The coffee market has been dull, and the 
outlook rendered uncertain by conflicting reports from Brazil 
and by the import restrictions imposed by the French Govern- 
ment pending the passage of the budget. These restrictions, 
however, have lately been relaxed. Business in cotton has been 
steady and prices firm, but demand from French spinners has 
fallen away, and stocks are increasing. The dock strike has 
been settled, but delays in unloading vessels have since been 
occurring. 


Lille-—The textile industries have been lately working 
under the shadow of political uncertainty and the fear of fresh 
or increased taxation, but a small continuous flow of orders 
has pointed to a certain latent activity. Flax remains firm at 
prices which are so high as to oblige spinners practically to work 
ataloss. The jute market is steady. Cotton is also steady with 
a firm tendency, with Egyptian cotton principally in request. 
Spinners report a slight improvement in orders, and in their 
margin of profit. Stocks are low. 


Marseilles——The ground-nut market was active during 
January, but since then heavy arrivals from India and Nigeria 
have damped down business and caused the premium on near 
and immediate deliveries to disappear. There has been a 
substantial reduction in the price of copra owing to the lowering 
of freights from the Dutch East Indies. A contributory factor 
has been the new German decree enacting that margarine must 
now contain a high percentage of butter. Trade in olive oil 
has improved and prices are er. 
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Roubaix.—Business in tops and noils fell away con- 
siderably during early February, and while combers were 
still able to work at 50 to 60 per cent. of capacity, there was a 
tendency for stocks of tops to increase. There was a slightly 
better demand for hosiery yarns, but the weaving branch of the 
industry is relatively inactive, as the previous demand for men’s 
Suitings seems to have come to an end. There has been a 
— increase in unemployment, but even so the wool textile 
industry is in a better position than other industries of 
Northern France. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Brussels.—Conditions in the coal trade are unchanged. 
The demand for house coal remains satisfactory. Negotiations 
for the renewal of the export agreement with Germany have 
lately been in progress. Business in iron and steel remains 
quiet, but a few good orders have been received for light sheets 
and bars. Negotiations for the reconstitution of the International 
Steel Cartel, including Germany, France, Luxembourg and 
Belgium, have proved successful and the cartel is now in 
existence. This news has imparted a firmer tone to the market. 


Antwerp.—Trade has been extremely quiet and prices 
have mostly moved downwards. Buyers have confined their 
purchases to immediate requirements, particularly in the coffee 
market, which has been overshadowed by the situation in 
Brazil. The quarterly sales of ivory were held at the end of 
January, when 34 tons out of 90 tons on offer were disposed 
of at prices ranging from Frs.80 to Frs.120 per kilo. This 
shows a drop in price of from 10 to 15 per cent., and is accounted 
for by the increase in the amount up for auction. 


Germany 

So far as can be deduced from the latest available statistics, 
German industrial activity has been well maintained in face 
of = = unsettlements. Coal production for the week 
ended February 18th was 258,400 tons against 249,900 tons 
for the week ended January 28th, while car-loadings similarly 
increased from 88,700 to 89,100. Wholesale prices have 
also remained steady since the New Year. Later reports 
point to a slight recession in the heavy industries, which 
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is attributed to the political developments, but conditions in 
the textile industries have undergone a slight improvement. 


Holland 


The financial situation remains sound, and the industrial 
situation is not wholly unsatisfactory, but export trade has been 
seriously affected by import restrictions and higher tariffs 
abroad. Thus exports from Holland to Germany have declined 
from Fl.251 millions in 1931 to Fl.176 millions last year, while 
those to England have fallen from F1.318 to Fl.160 millions. 
This loss of export trade is held to be one of the causes of 
unemployment in Holland which has now risen to 375,000, or 
to about 5 per cent. of the total population. The Stock Exchange 
has remained quiet and further progress is being made with 
the Government conversion operations. The latest project is 
to raise a new loan of F1.350 millions to provide for the con- 
version of the old 5 per cent. loan and for the consolidation of 
the floating debt. 


Notway 

Imports for 1932 were returned at Kr.689-3 millions, 
against Kr.861-3 mullions in 1931, and exports at Kr.567-4 
millions against Kr.466-6 millions in 1931. The adverse trade 
balance has thus improved from Kr.394-7 to Kr.121-9 millions. 
Coal imports from Great Britain showed an increase of 210,000 
tons, while among Norwegian exports to all destinations, those of 
paper and pulp improved from Kr.100-1 to Kr.146-8 millions. 
New wage agreements have lately been signed, covering a 
number of industries. These provide that existing wage rates 
shall remain in force, in most cases until early 1935. The 
reduction effected on January roth last, in conformity with the 
cost of living sliding scale, has consequently been annulled. 
There was a slight seasonal decline in unemployment from 
41,571 for December to 40,642 for January. 


Sweden 


The severity of the depression is instanced by recent 
company results for last year, which include numerous recon- 
structions and reductions of capital, and also by the increase 
in the number of registered unemployed to 125,000 at the end 
of the year. This figure is equivalent to over 30 per cent. of 
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the organized labour force of the country, and it is also estimated 
that there are at least 100,000 unorganized workers out of 
employment. This year’s timber season has proved more 
favourable than that of last year, and sales for the first six or 
seven weeks amounted to snaes standards, or to double the 
corresponding 1932 figure. English buyers have been far more 
active. Business in both sulphate and sulphite pulp has been 
dull, but there has been a good demand for mechanical pulp 
for immediate delivery. The paper trade has been quiet. 


Denmark 


The threatened general lock-out was averted by Govern- 
ment intervention, which has taken the form of a new Act 
prohibiting all strikes and lock-outs for a year. In return, the 
Government have met the needs of farmers by permitting the 
Krone to depreciate from Kr.19.30 to Kr.22.50 to the pound 
sterling. As was intended, this led to an immediate advance 
in the price (in Krone) of dairy produce, but butter prices 
subsequently relapsed owing to the overburdening of the 
English market. e Government have also agreed to carry 
out a new programme for the support of agriculture and the 
relief of unemployment. This includes new public works, 
the reduction of property taxes, a moratorium to cover part of the 
outstanding indebtedness of farmers, the forced reduction of 
deposit rates, and the establishment of a liquidity fund of 
50 to 100 million Kroner, out of which loans will be granted to 
credit institutions for the purpose of stimulating activity in 
various fields. The Swedish-German trade agreement expired 
on February 1st, and Germany has consequently raised her 
customs duties upon live cattle, meat and grease. This has 
dealt a further blow to Danish export trade. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Exports for January were only Frs.55-8 millions, and this 
figure includes for the first time Frs.6-4 millions of goods 
imported in an unfinished state and re-exported after com- 
pletion. Thus the net figure for goods of purely Swiss origin is 
only Frs.49°4 millions, which constitutes a new low record. 
Imports were Frs.112°7 million gross, and Frs.106-3 millions 
net, after deducting unfinished goods. The decline in exports 
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has mainly affected the watch, machinery, chocolate and shoe 
industries, The extensive system of quota import restrictions 
which has been introduced in Switzerland is assisting greatly 
in maintaining the home market for Swiss products, 


Spain 
A provisional statement of the results of the last financial 
year has been issued by the Exchequer, and shows an excess in 
revenue of 112 million pesetas. As receipts include special 
revenue of 500 million pesetas derived from an issue of two- 
year Treasury Bonds, and also 23 million pesetas from loans, 
the deficit during the first year of the Republic would appear 
to be 411 million pesetas. Final adjustments in the year’s 
accounts are expected to increase this figure. ol are 
now under consideration for the subsidization of the coal 
mining industry. In the case of coal for export, maximum 
railway and port charges are also advocated. A Sales Board 
will be entrusted with the disposal of present heavy stocks. 
The olive oil market continues in a depressed condition. 
Exports for 1932 were 60 million kilogrammes less than in the 
emp year. Spain’s markets in South America are limited 
y exchange restrictions, and competition from Italy and Greece 
has been so severe that the industry has requested the Govern- 
ment to place an immediate ban on all imports of olive oil. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 

Business conditions have not greatly improved, but there 
was some slight revival in retail business at the close of the 
Ramadan Fast. Rainfall has been good, except in the Marra- 
kech district, and crops on the whole encourage hopes of more 
than average yields, though cereals have not been sown over so 
great an area as usual, due to low prices, big stocks and last 
year’s heavy French crop. Some uncertainty prevails as to the 
course of political events in France and as to the possibility 
of increased taxation ; as a result, stocks are being kept down 
and credit remains restricted, even to farmers with growing 
crops, who, at this time of the year, usually receive generous 
advances. Japanese cottons continue to challenge English 
marks for this market, and calicoes are now coming from 
Japan, which, though inferior in finish, are cheaper than English 
brands. Tourist traffic in the Protectorate is only moderate, 
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but in Tangier a marked increase is apparent; by May next 
the quay will be in use for visitors, so that ships can come 
alongside. Locusts are reported from the other side of the Atlas 
mountains, but so far they are held up there by the cold weather. 


The United States 


Even before the banking crisis culminated in the pro- 
clamation of a bank holiday, business was very quiet, and the 
outlook was regarded as depressing. Automobile manufacturers 
were trying to simulate business by displaying a large line of 
new models, while January steel production averaged 17-78 per 
cent. of capacity, or an improvement of 2} per cent. on the 
December average. At the end of January, production had 
risen to 19 per cent., but in February fell away, while unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corporation on January 31st 
were only 1,898,644 tons, which is the lowest figure yet 
recorded. Home demand for copper remained very low, but 
better foreign enquiries were noticeable. Very cold weather 
has prevailed in the cotton belt, which should check boll 
weevil ravages and improve the quality of next season’s crop. 
Orders for fertilizers during January were considerably greater 
than those of January, 1932. Textile manufacturers were well 
employed, and rayon plants were very active. It should be 
noted that this report was despatched prior to the closing of 
the banks, and the consequent general interruption of business 
all over the country. 


Japan 

Exports for January, 1933, were returned at Y.107 millions, 
against Y.70 millions for the preceding January. Imports 
increased from Y.115 millions for January, 1932, to Y.173 
millions for January, 1933. Exports to India during the whole 
of 1932 amounted to Y.192 millions. Trade in raw silk and 
cotton yarns was very quiet during January, and silk shipments 
were only 14,569 bales, or 19,429 bales less than in December. 
Greater activity prevailed in other industries, notably in rayon 
and iron and steel. A rayon future market was established in 
Tokyo on February 1st, while steel manufacturers have in- 
creased production and are also considering the expansion of 
their plant. Money has been a little less plentiful, and this, 
together with the uncertain international situation, has given 
rise to some weakness in bond and share prices. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
| Issue Department. | Banking Department. 
Date. a) reste 
| Gold. | Notes in || Reserve and | Bankers’ | Govt. | Discounts 
I g ‘circulation. | Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |&Advances. 
oo LASS TRE Per 
1932. £mn. | £mn. || £mn.| cent.| £mn. = mn. £ mn. 
February 24... | 120-8 | 346-4 || 49-9| 43-7| 67-9 33°7 11-5 
1933. ] 
February 1 ... || 126-4 357-3 44-8 | 30-8 67-8 89-4 11-9 
February 8 ... | 127-2 | 357-4 || 45-6 | 30-9| 100-7 90-3 12-1 
February15 ... || 132-3 355-1 || 52-9 | 34-1 | 106-3 s0-9 12:0 
February 22... | 142-2 | 356-2 || 61-7 | 38-7] 98-3 86-4 11-9 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
' | | 
De- | Accept- Call . | Invest- | Ad- 
Date. || posits. | ances. | Cash.* Money. Bills. ments. —— 
1932, £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. 
January ose one | 1,714:0| 98-7 223-5 | 117-3 | 239-3 | 283-4 | 904-9 
August “ .-. || 1,850°6 | 78-7 | 233°5 | 117-5 | 374-4 | 368-5 | 816-2 
September ... «+» || 1864-9 74°8 || 228-7 | 113-7 | 392-2 | 383-0 802-7 
October... .- || 1893-4 | 78-9 | 233-9 | 116-7 | 390-5 | 411-6 | 795-1 
November ... -» || 1898-4) 83-3 || 235-0 | 116-3 | 391-2 | 425-0 | 785-1 
a .-» || 1,983-1| 69-4 i 256-4 | 126-6 | 407-9 472-4 | 773-4 
January ms 1,982-8| 91-3 255-5 | 113-8 | 431-2 472-4 | 764-4 





* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 


Ratio. 




















| 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
% | .% | .% | .% | .% 
1902 | 58-2 | January 46-8 | 45-1 | 45:9 | 46:5 | 46-3 
1914 | 49-9 | February 45:9 | 44-2 | 45-1 | 44-7 | 45-8 
1919 | 60-7 | March 45:2 | 44-5 | 45-3 | 44-7 | 
1920 | 56:7 | April 44-9 | 45-1 | 45-0 | 45-2 | 
1921 | 50:7 | May 44-1 | 44-0 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 
1926 | 48-6 | June 44-5 | 44-4 | 45-4 | 45-4 | 
1927 | 47:4 | July 45-4 | 44-7 | 45-7 | 46-0 
1928 | 46-4 | August 45-3 | 44-4 | 45-7 | 45-7 | 
1929 | 45-2 | September 45-3 | 44-7 | 45-0 | 45-2 | 
1930 | 44:7 | October 45-6 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 | 
1931 | 45-4 | November (447 | 44-8 | 45-3 | 45-2 
1932 | 45-4 | December | 45-3 | 46-0 46-7 | 46-2 
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_1, LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 




































































| LONDON. | New York. 
D | , 90 Days’ 
” | Bank | 3 Monthe’| Dap-to- | Re. | eligible yea 
ee aca ak 
1932. | Per cent. || Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 
February 24 | 6 | 3i—4} 3—4 34 2 24 
1933. | | 
February 1 I 2 } 7-1 23 i 1 
February 8 ... || 2 i 4—1 2) FI 1 
February 15 H 2 rf 4-1 24 . 1 
February 22 } 2 t 1 | 23 * 1 
a 2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES ©’ 
———— — La 
= | | Feb. 24.|| Feb, 1. | Feb. 8. | Feb. 15. | Feb. 22 
! | | ‘. 
New York... | $4-866 | 3-493 3-38} | 3-42 3-43} 3-40} 
Montreal ‘ $4-866 || 3-93 4-04 | 4-07 4-08} 4-083 
Paris «.. | Fr, 124-21 || 83} 863 86| «8738 872 3 
Berlin «+ || Mk. 20-43 || 14-62) 14-25 | 144; 14-44 14-244 
Amsterdam ... } Fl. 12-11 | 8-63 8-43 | 8-53 8-55 8-423 
Brussels ... | Bel. 35 || 25-00 || 2434 24-644 | 24-61f | 24-25} 
Milan... af Li. 92:46 | 663 64% | 674 674 § 
Berne... | Fr. 25°22} | 17-85 1744 | 17-763 17-80 17-493 
Stockholm | Kr. 18-16 || 18-10 || 18-45 18% 18-85 1833 
Madrid | Peas. 25-225 || 452, | 41g. | 41} 4135 41 
Vienna || Sch. 34-58} |) 32° 294 =| 30 30* 30 
Prague __... || Kr. 164-25 || 1173 || 1148 | 1153 115} 1143 
Buenos Aires | 47-62d.|/ 39k || 41it, | aut alt 41}+ 
Rio de Janerio | 5-89d.|| 48f 5ist 53 53t 5t 
Valparaiso... || Pes. 40 || 29-00 | 56-00¢ | 56-05¢ | 56-55¢ | 56-50t 
Bombay... || 18d. || 18% || 18% 18} 184, 18 
Hong Kong ... || —d. | 17% | i - | 15 
Shanghai... |_ —d._ |__| 208 | 19% _—|_19 20) 
* Nom‘nal. t Official rate. + Rate in London. 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
To To | To To 
Revenue. Feb. 25 | Feb. 27 | Expenditure. Feb, 25 | Feb. 27 
1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 1933 
_ ; £ mn. £ mn. os £mn. | £mn, 
Income Tax 201-8 | 240-1 || Nat. Debt Service ...  ... | 258-9 | 283-0 
Surtax ... 43-6 57-6 || Northern Ireland Payments... 5:8 5°3 
Estate Duties 67-5 58-3 || Other Cons. Fund Services ... 2-5 2-6 
Stamps ... 14-4 12-8 || Supply Services eee -» | 391-8 | 384-3 
Customs... 150-6 | 122-5 Ordinary Expenditure 659-0 | 675-1 
Excise... 112-8 | 111-2 Sinking Fund... oon eee 15-2 28-1 
Tax Revenue 596-7 | 608-2 Self-Balancing diture... | 75-2 74:1 
Non-Tax Revenue | 37-0 48-6 Payment to U.S. Government, 
Ordinary Revenue | 633-7 | 656-8 December 15, 1932 «- | 29-0 _ 
Self-Balancing 
Revenue | 75-2 74-1 
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1. PRODUCTION 



























































Date. | Coal.* Pig-Iron. | Steel. 
1932. | ‘Tons man. Tons thou. | Tons thou. 
January . a 4-4 330 430 
August ... 3°5 259 | 362 
September 3:7 260 430 
October ... 4-1 276 | 439 
November 4-3 268 474 
December... coe one oun I 4-3 284 430 
1933. | | 
January one _ woof 4-4 287 444 
* Average weekly figures for month. 
2. IMPORTS 
Date. | Food. TB | a aa Total 
‘ | | 
1932. | £mn. £mn | £mn. £ mn. 
on ._ 31-3 16-9 13-3 62-3 
August sis 28-2 11-7 13-1 53-3 
September... 30-6 11-2 12-1 54-3 
tober ae 35-1 11:9 | 13-5 60-8 
November... 34-4 13-7 13-2 61-6 
December _.... 32:1 15-6 12-7 60-6 
1933. 
January ase 27-2 15-1 | 11-5 54-1 
q 
3. EXPORTS 
| Raw | Manufactured | 
Date. Food. | Materials. | Goods. | Total. 
ane | Sent ae 
1932. | £mn | mn, £ mn. £ mn 
January _ 2-8 | 3:6 23-4 31-1 
August . 2-6 3-4 21-7 28-6 
September 2°5 3-2 19-8 26-2 
October 2-9 3-9 22-7 30-4 
November 3-2 4-1 22-5 31-1 
December 2-8 3-9 23°6 32-4 
January 2:5 | 3-8 22-1 29-2 
4. UNEMPLOYMENT 2 
| 
Date. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
End of— } Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
January . | 12-0 10-7 12:2 12-6 21-5 22-4 23-1 
February 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 21-7 22-0 
March .. 9-8 9-5 10-1 14-0 21-5 20-8 
April .. | 9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 21-4 
Fos || 8-7 9°8 9-9 15-3 20-8 22-1 
June... | 8-8 10-7 9-8 15-4 21-8 22-3 
July in |} 9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 22-6 22-9 
August .. |} 9-3 11-6 10-1 17-1 22-7 23-1 
September 9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 23°2 22-9 
October 9-5 11-8 10-4 18-7 21-9 21-9 
November |} 99 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 22-2 
December 9-8 11-2 11-1 20-2 20-9 21-7 




















Percentage of Insured Workers. 
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Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
| Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931= 100). 
Den. | UK. | USA. | France. | Italy. | Germany. | 
4932, | | 
February... , | 107-5 | 92-3 94-4 97-4 91-7 
September 2 i} 106-0 | 90-9 89-3 91-3 87-4 
October . || 104-0 | 88-6 89-1 93-0 86-7 
November . || 103-7 87-4 88-3 92:2 86-2 
December _ 102-3 84-8 88-1 91-3 84-9 
1933. 
January 101-4 81-8 87-7 90-6 83-7 
February 100-3 | 79-9 88-0 89-4 83-7 
February, lst week ... 100-7 | 80-2 88-1 90-1 83-4 
February, 2nd week ... 100-2 | 80-2 88-1 89-8 83-2 
February, 3rd week ... 100-4 | 79-3 87-9 89-4 83-8 
February, 4th week ... | 100-0 | 79-9 88-1 88-7 84-3 
“ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 


Sources: U.K., 


Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische Reichsamt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 





| 














| Rent | Fuel Other All 
Date. | Food. (including Clothing. and items items 
I rates). | Light. included. | included. 
1932. | 
January 31 54] 90 | 4 75 47 
August ... 23 54 | 85-90 | 70 | 70 41 
September 25 54 | 8590 | 70-75 | 70 43 
October ... 25 55 | 8-90 | 70-75 | 70 43 
November 25 55 | 85-90 | 70-75 | 70 43 
December 23 55 85 | 70-75 | 70-75 42 
1 
January... .. || 22 55 | 85 | 70-75 70-75 41 
| | 








The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





Date. 


1932. 
February 


September 


November ove 
December | 








Wheat, | Cotton, | Wool, | Pig-Iron,| Tin, | Rubber, 
~ American| 64's | Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
M stoba. Middling. | tops avge.| No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 
L~ qr. per Ib. per lb. per ton. | per ton per Ib. 
d. d. d. s. d. £ d. 
34 7 5-70 23 58 6 139} 23 i 
29 6 6-24 234 58 6 152 2 
28 8 5-60 oat 58 6 151 2a 
28 0 5-48 22 58 6 1532 25 
26 10} 5-15 22t 58 6 149 ye 
27 0 5-21 23 59 6 145 2 
23 9 4-97 22 62 6 148 


January .. ve | 
February 


ore 



















































LLOYDS BANK 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 









Deputy Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE SIR AUSTIN BE. HARRIS, K.B.E. 
Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 
Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, S. PARKES, 8S. P. CHERRINGTON 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1932 







LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ___..... _ _ 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund oan 8,000,000 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts. — 383,265,030 






Acceptances a aa 2,988,944 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obli- 
gations ae mn ae mde a 28,989,860 





ASSETS 
Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England 40,313,297 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks in 










the British Isles ES ee aie sate 12,835,875 
Money at Call and Short Notice sie ani 25,588,689 
Balances with Banks Abroad . ioe ‘ah 1,326,501 
Bills Discounted ... —..... saa 76,788,344 
Investments at or under Market Value =~ 85,359,183 





Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary 
Companies :— 











The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. — 2,668,655 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 1,409,345 
Lloyds & National Provincial ee 
Bank Ltd. ..... 600,000 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. _— 54,502 
Loans and Advances... aie -_ — 141,196,001 
Other Assets and Accounts — ie ons 11,023,479 
Bank Premises . edi 7,911,411 








Liabilities of Customers ‘for Acceptances, &c. 31,978,804 









Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and others in 
India and Burma 





